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tree to tree over his head, chattering with a terrible noise,
making many grim faces, even throwing sticks at him.
At last one bigger than the rest leaped at a small bough
just over his head, making him start back; but the monkey
caught hold of the bough, swinging by his tail and making
mouths at the frightened Englishman. The females some-
times had two young at a birth, in which case they carried
one young one under an arm and the other on the back,
where it clasped its mother round the neck. In another year
of his travels, when visiting the Pacific coast of Central
America, Dampier refers to the " little black monkeys"
(Sapajous) which lived on islets or on the coast line, and
came down to the seashore at low tide, pulled periwinkles
and oysters off the rocks, and extracted the flesh of these
snails and bivalves with their fingers.

It is curious that he should give such a detailed and
accurate description of the great ant-eater and the sloth,
and describe them as inhabitants of eastern Mexico (Yuca-
tan), since they are not now recorded from that region,
and perhaps do not extend farther north in their range
than Nicaragua, In his remembrance he may have con-
fused Yucatan with Nicaragua, a country which he sub-
sequently visited.

In the creeks the manati existed in numbers, and its
flesh was sweet and grateful to the hungry buccaneers.
Dampier thus describes the Sirenian1:

"I have heard of some that have weighed above 1200
pounds, but I never saw any so large- The manati delights

* In Pioneers in West Africa the manati is also referred to, while the dugong,
another Sirenian, comes into the story of the Pioneers in Australasia. The Sirertida
are an order of mammals living entirely in the water, but frequenting mostly rivers,
estuaries, and shallow seacoasts. They feed entirely on grass, seaweed, and other
forms of water vegetation. The order originated in the eastern Mediterranean from tbff
parent stock of elephants, hyraxes, and other primeval ungulates.